MACDONAL&S PREMIERSHIP ENDS
looking  forward,   ignoring  everybody,  recognizing nobody,
freezing off buttonholers.
In spite of so much antagonism and backstairs intrigue,
Baldwin held his place and authority because his strength
lay in ^ his popularity in the country, and, as long as he
maintained that Antsean contact, he retained his supremacy.
The people put their trust in him. They idealized him as a
plain, blunt, simple-minded John Bull, eminently respectable,
entirely trustworthy. They believed he was genuinely anxious
for Peace and were convinced that he had abolished Party
government in this country for a generation. They had taken
him at his own valuation. They did not realize that his pose
of simplicity, his pipe, and his pigs resemble the ringlets of
Disraeli, the collars of Gladstone, the orchid of Chamberlain,
and were but the stage-properties of the successful politician.
He was the mascot of his Party. Surely the supreme test of
confidence in a democratic country is a General Election, and
the General Election of 1931 had been a personal triumph for
Baldwin. MacDonald with him invented the election-winning
* National Government.5
Now, the question he had to answer was : whether the
next election should be fought as a * National' Government
or whether the Coalition should be dissolved. There had been
those, especially among the younger, less experienced Tories,
with safe seats, who had. been clamouring for a break with the
i National' Labour and c National' Liberal Parties, the
removal of MacDonald, and the setting up of a purely Tory
administration with a Tory programme. Those juvenile
optimists failed to sec that, from the Conservative point of
view, the * National' Government had more than justified
itself. A glance at the legislation passed during these four
years abundantly shows the c National' Government to be a
most effective instrument of Conservative policy. Much more
had been got by the * National' road than would have been
possible by the * Primrose League' route. Indeed, no Tory
Government would have dared to go so far and brought in
so many purely Conservative measures as had actually been
passed during the consulship of MacDonald and Baldwin.
On the other hand, it would be hopeless, at this time of
day, to fight a General Election on a Tory programme.  The
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